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CUMMIN'S

a pretty greenish-brown color, and builds its
flimsy nest and rears its OTTCL young. The
European cuckoo, however, lays its small egg
upon the ground and then picks it up and
deposits it in the nest of a smaller bird,
where it is cared for by the unwilling mother
(see COWBIRD) . The song of this bird, which
gave it its name, is much sweeter than that
of the American species. The cockoo of Af-
rica and Asia is closely allied to the Eu-
ropean cuckoo.

CUCUMBER, Wkumler, the familiar
fruit of a vine which is closely related to the
muskmelon, and which was introduced to the
world from the East Indies. In Southern
Europe it is cooked before being used as an
article of food, but in North America it is
used principally as salad or pickle. The
varieties are numerous, and each has its par-
ticular value. In a wild state in tropical
Asia, the cucumber is very bitter and almost
poisonous; even now it occasionally happens
that a fruit is found that is bitter through-
out, and almost always near the stem there
is a bitter section.

CUTIC, or KUTIC, a term derived from
the town of Cufa, in the territory of Bag-
dad, applied to the written characters of the
Arabian alphabet, in use from about the
sixth century of the Christian Era until about
the eleventh. The earliest copies of the
Koran were written in these characters.

CULLOM, SHELBY MOORE (1829-1914),
an American statesman, born in "Wayne
County, Ky. He was admitted to the bar
in Illinois and began his practice in Spring-
field, where he was soon elected to the legis-
lature; from there he was sent to Congress.
From 1876 to 1883 he was governor of
Illinois, in the latter year beginning a career
of thirty years in the United States Senate
as a Republican. He was one of the f ramers
of the interstate commerce law of 1889, and
was one of the commissioners to establish
American government in Hawaii. In 1913
he was appointed commissioner in charge of
the great Lincoln Memorial at Washington,
D. C. Cullom was a friend of Lincoln, and
in his later years looked much like the great
President,

CUMBEBLAND, Mi>., the county seat of
Allegany County, 152 miles northwest of
Washington, on the Potomac Biver and the
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and on the Balti-
more & Ohio, the Cumberland & Pennsyl-
vania and the Western Maryland railroads.

It is the trade center of the Cumberland and
Georges Creek coal district, and in popula-
tion and importance is the second city of
the state. The industries include manufac-
tories of railroad material, glass works, tan-
neries, flour mills,, steel and iron works and
railroad repair shops. The place was laid
out in 1785 on the site of Fort Cumberland,
which was erected at the outbreak of the
French and Indian War. Cumberland was
incorporated as a city in 1850. It adopted
the commission form of government in 1909.
Population, 1920, 29,837; in 1930, 37,747, a
gain of 26.5 per cent.

CUMBEELAOT) MOUNTAINS, a part of
the Appalachian system. The several ridges
of these mountains extend from West Vir-
ginia along the boundary of Virginia and
Kentucky, across Tennessee into Alabama,
and form a plateau about fifty miles wide.
They rarely exceed 2,000 feet in height. They
are covered with good timber, but the soil is
not very rich. The famous Cumberland Gap,
once a gateway to regions farther west, lies
at the place where Tennessee, Virginia and
Kentucky meet. See APPALACHIAN MOUN-
TAINS.

CUMBERLAND &IVEE, a river whiei
rises in Kentucky in the Cumberland Moun-
tains, flows nearly westward into Tennessee,
where it makes almost a semicircle, returns
into Kentucky and finally empties into the
Ohio at Smithland. It is about 680 miles
long, and is navigable for steamboats to
Nashville, nearly 200 miles from its mouth.

CUMBERLAND ROAD, a road con-
structed by the United States government,
extending from Fort Cumberland, Mdv to
Vandalia, HL, a distance of 800 miles. It
was begun about 1806 and was finished aboul
1840. It was for'years under Federal con-
trol and was commonly called the Great Na-
tional Pike, but by 1856 each state through
which it passed was controlling the section
within its borders. It played an important
part in opening the West to settlement and
was for years the chief avenue of westward
migration. Henry Clay was one of the most
zealous advocates of the enterprise.

CUMMINS, ALBERT BAIRD (1850-1926),
an American lawyer and statesman, identi-
fied with the progressive wing of the Repub-
lican party. Cummins was born at Carmi-
cnaels, Pa. He practiced law in Chicago
from 1875 to 1878, when he removed to Des
Moines, Iowa. There he became prominent